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KOREA  AND  SHANTUNG  VERSUS 
THE  WHITE  PERIL. 


By   Charles   H.    Sherrill. 


That  amazing  Venetian^  Marco  Polo,  who  re- 
turned home  from  "Far  Cathay"  in  1292,  after  a 
eojoum  there  of  nearly  two  decades,  amazed  Europe 
for  many  a  long  day  by  his  account  of  the  wonders 
of  tlie  Far  East.  His  alluring  remarks  concerning 
Zipangu,  later  called  Japan,  were  destined  to  have 
striking  results.  Marco  Polo  died  in  1324,  and 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  afterward  one  of  his 
readerej  also  an  Italian,  inspired  by  his  narrative  and 
by  other  stories  to  win  a  sight  of  glorious  Zipangu, 
resolutely  set  his  face  against  all  accepted  geographi- 
cal beliefs  and  sailed  for  the  fabled  island  in  a 
westward  direction  instead  of  following  the  east- 
ward path  of  the  earlier  adventurer.  This  later 
Italian   (his  name  was  Cliristopher  Columbus)   by 


his  epoch-making  voyage  toward  Zipangu  trans- 
formed the  earth  from  a  flat  plain  into  a  globe. 
He  did  more — his  addition  of  the  two  new  continenta 
to  the  known  world  led  the  way  to  the  white  man's 
overrunning  the  earth.  Columbus  died  ignorant 
that  he  had  discovered  a  new  hemisphere  but  believ- 
ing he  had  found  lands  near  to  the  Zipangu  he  so 
earnestly  longed  to  see.  Never  since  his  successful 
venture  to  the  new  continents  has  the  relentless  ex- 
pansion of  the  white  man's  dominion  ceased.  Nor 
has  he  been  contented  to  expand  until  his  flags 
covered  not  only  the  two  American  continents  but 
also  those  of  Africa  and  Australia  as  well  as  most  of 
the  "  isles  of  the  seas."  Equally  persistent  has  beea 
his  enthusiasm  for  adding  Asian  territory  to  his 
dominions.  Russia  pushed  steadily  across  ita 
northern  half  until  the  Pacific  Ocean  alone  checked 
her  eastward  march,  and  then  turning  southeasterly 
she  began  to  swing  downward  through  IVIanchuria 
until  she  reached  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  the  Yellow 
Sea  find  was  firmly  seated  at  Port  Arthur,  which 
she  turned  into  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East.  Mean- 
while in  southern  Asia  England  had  taken  all  the 
great  territories  of  India,  and  then,  for  elbowroom, 
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had  spread  west  and  east  and  northeast,  reaching  out 
along  the  Malay  Straits,  Singapore  way,  and  over 
the  lofty  Himalayas  into  Thibet.  East  of  her 
France  took  a  huge  piece  of  China,  Tonkin,  with 
its  80,000,000  of  Chinese  inhabitants.  The  English, 
by  formal  notice,  -warned  all  other  Powers  out  of 
that  central  and  best  portion  of  China  loosely  called 
the  Yangtse  Valley.  The  French  issued  a  similar 
taboo  notice  covering  all  Chinese  territory  south  of 
the  Yangtse  Valley.  The  Russian  took  even  strong- 
er steps  throughout  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  so 
that  when  the  German  raised  their  standard  over 
Shantung,  the  white  races  had  omitted  little  of 
Asia  except  the  province  of  Chihli,  around  Peking 
in  which  city  they  maintained  armed  bodies  of  men 
as  legation  guards,  who  together  dominated  that 
neighborhood. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  reader  is  himself  an 
interested  Japanese  geographer,  wonderingly  obser- 
ving these  advancing  waves  of  the  "White  Peril, 
ever  approaching  nearer  to  his  island  home  off  the 
Asian  coast.  Assume  that,  being  such  an  observer, 
he  is  as  patriotic  and  intelligent  as  the  average 
American   would  be    under    similar  circumstances. 


What  would  he  think? — silently  at  first,  until 
such  time  as  his  growing  exasperation  made  him 
burst  into  action  at  seeing  these  white  men  from 
far-off  Europe,  not  content  with  annexing  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  finally  engaged  in  absorbing  the 
near-by  lands  of  his  (the  Japanese's)  neighbor  and 
fellow  Oriental,  Cliina.  Of  all  these  Occidental 
invaders  of  your  neighbor  (for  remember,  gentle 
reader,  you  are  Japanese  for  the  while)  •  not  one 
has  a  crowded  homeland  like  yours,  needing  more 
territory  for  the  annual  population  increase  of 
700,000.  Not  a  single  one  of  them ! — and  yet 
they  have  finally  advanced  until  the  White  Peril 
which  has  overrun  the  world  has  arrived  at  your 
very  door.  To  quote  from  President  Cleveland, 
it  "  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts*' 
you,  and  that  condition  insistently  presents  the 
question  of  the  famous  Tammany  chieftain  :  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? "  Are  you  going 
to  leave  Russia  in  Manchuria  with  her  great  strong- 
hold of  Port  Arthur  as  convenient  to  your  coasts 
as  is  Wei-hai-wei  across  the  gulf  for  the  British 
or  near-by  Tsingtao  for  the  Germans?  And 
while    you      are     turning  this    condition   over    in 


your  Japanese  mind,  don't  forget  that  Russia  re- 
placed you  in  the  Liao  Tung  peninsula  after 
you  had  handsomely  won  it  in  the  Chinese 
war,  because,  forsooth  !  the  Russian,  French,  and 
German  Governments  by  a  polite  joint  note  ex- 
pressed their  fear  that  its  continued  occupation  by 
you  would  be  a  menace  to  international  peace ! 
It  was  all  right  for  a  white  man  to  hold  that 
strategic  Chinese  port — any  white  man,  but  not  you  ! 
But  let  us  get  back  to  the  Tammany  man's  practical 
inquiry  :  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? " 
Why,  exactly  what  you  did  do  about  it — attack  the 
Russian,  throw  him  out  of  Manchuria,  take  and  hold 
the  menace  of  Port  Arthur,  and  then  eliminate  his 
influence  from  Korea,  where  he  not  only  stood  for 
the  lowest  form  of  inefficient  and  unsanitary  burles- 
que on  government  but  actually  encouraged  the 
persistence  of  the  ignorance  and  filth  that  made  the 
Hermit  Kingdom  in  every  sense  a  stench — a  land  of 
but  two  classes :  the  robbers  and  the  robbed.  The 
American  people  openly  sympathized  with  the 
Japanese  cause  in  their  Russian  war  and  President 
Roosevelt  approved  and  formally  recognized  the 
annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan. 
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One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  Spanish  War  was 
our  inability  longer  to  tolerate  the  constant  yellow- 
fever  danger  from  Cuban  ports  which  the  Spaniards 
neither  could  nor  cared  to  control.  And  yet  Cuba 
in  her  worst  days  was  as  an  anti-septic  hospital  ward 
in  comparison  with  what  Korea  always  meant  to 
Japan — just  across  Tsushima  Straits.  Now  are  you, 
kind  sir  or  madam,  at  last  and  for  the  first  time, 
beginning  to  see  the  Far  Eastern  problem  through 
Japanese  eyes,  and  therefore  in  a  new  light  ? 
Shantung  and  Korea,  the  two  sore  points  of  Japanese 
aggression,  as  some  Occidentals  call  them  ;  yes,  but 
how  do  the  Japanese  feel  about  them  ?  That  is 
something  never  considered  by  the  '^rocking  chair 
fleet"  of  internationalists  at  home  who  have  never 
seen  the  Far  East  but  have  talked  so  incessantly  of 
the  Yellow  Peril  bogie  that  they  cannot  realize  the 
swallowing  powers  of  that  real  dragon,  the  White 
Peri],  and  how  he  is  regarded  by  the  other  fellow. 

We  have  seen  that,  to  the  Japanese,  Korea,  al- 
ways a  dangerous  pest-breeding  neighbor,  would,  if 
left  to  the  Russian,  afford  a  handy  spring-board  for 
a  leap  upon  near-by  Japan.  The  Russian  was 
defeated  and  Korea   has  been  cleaned     up.      And 
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what  does  Shantung  mean  to  the  Japanese  ?  It 
means  an  eleventh-hour  deci^rion  to  prevent  the 
passage  into  white  hands  of  that  last  remnant  of  Asia 
which  fronted  on  the  Japan  dominated  waters,  the 
waters  so  vital  to  the  island  race  living  in  their 
midst.  The  Japanese  cannot,  for  the  life  of  him, 
understand  America's  excitement  over  Shantung 
province  when  the  French  holding  of  tlie  far  greater 
provinces  in  Tonkin,  etc.,  excite  him  no  more  than 
does  England's  or  Russia's  taking  from  China  !  If 
the  reader  still  has  his  Japanese  spectacles  on,  can 
he  see  whj  Japan  should  give  up  Shantung  while 
the  French,  English,  or  Russians  retain  their  lots  of 
broken  China  ? 

If  I  were  Japanese  I  would  loosen  my  hold  on 
Shantung  at  the  same  time  that  the  French,  English, 
and  Russians  relinquish  their  acquisitions  of  Chinese 
territory,  and  not  a  minute  sooner.  But — I  would 
not  have  agreed  to  restore  Shantung  to  China,  as 
Japan  did  in  her  1914  ultimatum  to  Germany,  nor 
would  I  have  promised  to  support  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Korean  royal  house  only  a  few  short  years  before 
August  29,  1910,  when  Korea  was  incorporated 
into  the  Japanese  Empire.     But  that  remark  brings 
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BS  round  a  sbarp  corner  into  a  subject  far  wider 
than  the  Far  East — it  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  long-established  usages  of  European  diplomacy. 

In  the  Japanese  formal  assurances  just  cited, 
whereby  she  seemingly  gave  definite  outlines  to  her 
future  policies  regarding  those  two  moot  points  of 
Far  Eastern  discussion,  Shantung  and  Korea,  Japan 
■was  but  following  a  well-understood  and  commonly 
accepted  system  of  verbiage  employed  by  European 
diplomacy.  Some  ill-judged  friends  of  Japan  claim 
that  she  was  only  giving  expression  to  an  Oriental's 
desire  to  say  something  pleasant  whilst  waiting 
future  events  to  shape  themselves  conveniently  for 
the  speaker.  There  is  no  use,  and  certainly  no 
common  sense,  in  ads'ancing  that  sort  of  explanation 
which  does  not  explain.  Frankness  is  best  and 
therefore  w  isest,  and  the  frank  fact  is  that  Japan's 
early  statements  and  later  acts  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  parallels  of  England's  concerning  Egypt. 
England  went  info  Egypt  hand  in  hand  with  France 
and  under  the  soothing  fiction  of  allegiance  and 
support  to  the  Khedive  representing  the  Turkish 
Sultan.  Presently  the  French  found  themselves 
firmly  but   very,  very  gently  disengaged   from  the 
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Egyptian  situation  and  England  remaining  alone  in 
the  saddle,  with,  of  course,  the  allegiance-to-Khedive 
fiction  still  out  in  the  show-window.  The  English 
did  wonders  in  Egypt.  They  cleaned  up  an  Augean 
stable,  they  harnessed  the  once  dangerous  Nile  so 
that  its  floods  became  uninterruptedly  profitable, 
they  gave  good  government  to  a  downtrodden 
people ;  indeed,  nowhere  has  the  justly  praised 
colonial  rule  of  the  English  borne  sounder  fruit. 
But — and  note  this,  you  critics  of  Japanese  verbiage 
anent  Shantung  and  Korea — it  was  all  done  under 
the  diplomatic  fiction  of  promising  allegiance  to  a 
ruler  not  allowed  to  rule,  of  seeming  subordination 
of  the  real  and  acting  power  just  like  the  Japanese 
phraseology  regarding  the  Korean  royal  house. 
Nobody  ever  calls  England's  treatment  of  Egypt  an 
example  of  Oriental  duplicity — they  approvingly 
style  it  a  splendid  undertaking  of  the  White  Man's 
Burden!  If  Japan  seeks  a  European  model  for  her 
diplomatic  action  she  need  not  go  so  far  back  as  the 
beginnings  of  English  rule  in  Egypt.  She  has  only 
to  make  use  of  English  phraseology  in  her  dealings 
this  year  (1919)  with  Persia.  Russia  has  gone  to 
pieces,  and   so  has   the  old    understanding   dividing 
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Persia  into  two  spheres  of  influences,  the  northern^ 
Russian,  and  the  southern,  English.  Does  England 
now  take  over  all  of  Persia  outright  ?  Certainly 
not ! — no  more  (in  words)  than  Japan  did  Korea— 
and  no  less !  All  she  does  is  to  bind  Persia  to 
purchase  all  military  and  other  government  equip- 
ment from  England  and  take  from  her  also 
all  "  advisers "  of  any  and  every  department 
and  to  borrow  from  her  all  monies  needed,  whether 
for  railroads  or  other  improvements  advised  by  the 
English  "  advisers,"  and  also  to  let  them  "  advise'^ 
in  the  revision  of  her  tariff.  That  is  all;  and,  fur- 
ther, the  English  Government,  with  small  sense  of 
humor,  goes  on  to  agree  in  the  same  documents  "to 
respect  absolutely  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Persia"  !  This  of  course  puts  Persia  to-day  under 
the  same  sort  of  British  domination  that  was 
exercised  over  Egypt  until  the  action  of  the  Sultan  in 
the  war  necessitated  dropj^ing  the  outworn  fiction  of 
allegiance  to  his  sovereignty.  This  is  not  written  to 
criticise  England  but  to  readjust  the  virw-point 
of  those  who  criticise  Japan  for  using  the  same 
diplomatic  formulas  and  methods  before  taking  over 
Korea   as  England   used  in   Egypt  and  is  this  year 
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using  in  Persia.  The  Korean  episode  was  not 
"typical  of  Oriental  diplomacy" — it  was  only  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  applied  by  Orientals  in  the  Orient, 
that  is  all. 

As  for  Shantung,  when  you  view  it  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view  and  realize  she  is  not  taking 
all  that  her  1915  treaties  with  England,  France,  and 
Italy  permitted,  you  will  see  that  the  Japanes  have 
a  right  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  showing 
far  more  moderation  than  lias  ever  been  shown  in 
the  Far  East  by  her  three  European  predecessors 
and  instructors  in  China-partitioning.  The  very  fact 
of  the  negotiation  of  those  treaties  indicates  that 
those  three  European  Powers  would  have  made  some 
disposition  among  themselves  of  Germany's  loot  in 
Shantung  if  they  had  not  approved  the  status  quo 
of  Japanese  occupation.  And  what  proof,  say  you, 
is  there  fgr  such  an  implication  that  they  would  not 
have  given  Shantung  back  to  China?  This:  Did 
England  fail  to  grasp  Wei-hai-wei  when,  in  1895, 
the  European  Powers  forced  Japan  to  relinquish 
ter  war  won  Chinese  prizes?  Certainly  not;  when 
Japan  was  forced  out,  England  took  it  herself  and 
bolds  it  to-day.     Did  China  get  back  Manchuria  that 
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same  year  when  Japan  was  forced  out  ?  No,  Russia 
moved  in.  That  which  is  all  right  for  a  white  power 
is  all  wrong  for  Japan.  What  unfair  bosh  ?  If 
Japan  had  not  taken  over  Gerxr)an}''s  rights  in  Shan- 
tung (against  whose  taking  by  Germany  there  was 
no  American  or  other  protest),  then  one  of  the  usual 
European  annexers  would  surely  have  stepped  in, 
just  as  England  did  into  Weihai-we,  or  Russia  into 
Manchuria  after  the  Japanese  defeat  of  China,  and 
annexed  it. 

All  men  of  common  sense,  whatever  national- 
ity, regard  England's  control  of  Egypt  as  having 
been  a  blessing  for  Ihe  land  and  its  people.  England 
will  surely  perform  for  Mesopotamia  and  for  Persia 
the  same  miracle  of  irrigation,  transforming  a  desert 
into  a  paradise,  that  Egypt  shows,  and  \ye  look  for- 
ward with  keen  interest  to  that  certain  result. 
Well  and  good  ;  but  now  let  us  use  these  same  eyes 
of  benevolent  approval  for  another  people  blessed 
and  another  land  improved,  but  not  by  directing 
them  upon  an  Egypt  of  to-day  or  a  Mesojiotamia  or 
Persia  of  to-morrow,  but  upon  Korea.  What  will 
the  visitor  there  see  ? 

There  were  in  December,  1918,  336,872  Japanese 
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in  Korea,  of  whom  66,943  were  in  Seoul.  What  are 
they  doing  for  the  country  and  its  18,000,000  people? 
Its  range  on  range  of  bare  hills  remind  one  travel- 
ling from  the  seaport  of  Fnsan  to  Seoul  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  or  Spain,  or  Algeria.  This  is 
because  the  improvident  Koreans  nraily  denuded  the 
country  of  its  splendid  forests.  The  Japanese  (suc- 
cessful foresters,  as  their  own  pine-dad  hill.-:  show) 
have  set  out  no  less  than  473,195,796  trees  in  Korea 
and  are  still  pressing  on  with  its  reforestation.  They 
are  employing  as  many  Koreans  is  pon.sible ;  over 
three  times  as  many  as  were  so  emjjloycd  in  1 910. 
April  3  was  selected  as  Arbor  Day  and  six  years 
later  over  750,000  participated  in  its  beneficeat 
exercises.  The  output  of  the  Korean  coal-mines 
has  been  nearly  trebled  since  1910.  Her  foregia 
trade  went  up  from  59,000,000  yen  in  1910  to  131,- 
000,000  in  1917.  Her  railway  mileage  has  doubed 
under  Japanese  control.  Savings  are  being  en- 
encouraged,  as  appears  from  the  last  available 
report  (January,  1917),  which  shows  827,215  Ko- 
reans depositors  and  an  increase  of  177,687  indivi- 
duals during  the  preceding  year.  The  telegraph 
lines  Ii:.ve  been  doubled    in    length    by  the  Japan- 
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ese,  and  the  1910  telephone  lines  of  302  miles  have 
grown  to  over  3,000  miles.  Both  highways  and 
street  extensions  show  even  handsomer  increase, 
and  Seoul  with  its  many  broad  avenues  is  thanks 
to  the  Japanese,  one  of  the  best-paved  cities  in  the 
Orient.  Extensive  harbor  improvements  have 
transformed  tlie  old-fashioned  Korean  ports  into 
models  of  modern  embarkation  points.  Especially 
have  tlie  Japanese  encouraged  agriculture  in  their 
new  province  and  thereby  secured  constantly 
increasing  benefits  for  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  80 
per  cent,  are  normally  agriculturists,  i)roducing  70 
per  cent,  of  their  land's  exports.  Model  farms,  ex- 
perimental stations,  and  training  stations  have  been 
set  up  in  many  centres,  and  over  a  milion  yen  is 
thus  annnally  expended  to  uplift  the  Korean  farmer. 
Left  to  himeelf  he  would  cultivate  nothing  but  rice, 
and  when  it  was  harvested  wait  until  next  serson 
for  the  same  crop,  but  the  Japanese  are  teaching  him 
new  side-lines — fruit  trees,  cotton,  sugar-beet,  hemp, 
tobacco,  silkworms,  sheep-breeding,  cct.  An  in- 
crease of  several  hundred  per  cent,  in  wheat,  bean, 
and  barley  acreage  has  thus  been  achieved.  The 
cotton  acreage  increased    from    1,123  cho  in   1910 
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to  48,000  in  1917,  and  the  number  of  fruit- 
trees  more  than  trebled.  Numerous  factories, 
something  hitherto  unknown  in  the  land,  have 
been  introduced,  affording  occupation  for  thousands 
of  Koreans.  Startling  improvements  in  health 
conditions  have  been  effected  by  means  of  hygienic 
inspection  and  government  hospitals  and  by  new 
"water-works  everywhere.  The  school?,  esj)ecially 
industrial  schools,  are  vigorously  and  successfully 
combating  the  old  Korean  ignorance  and  shiftlejs- 
ness.  This  hurried  glimi^se  of  Japan's  efforts  to 
better  Korean  conditions  dos-^n't  read  like  the 
selfish  efforts  of  an  oppressor,  does  it  ?  The  fore- 
going is  a  fair  picture  of  Japanese  rule  in  Korea, 
and  it  richly  deserves  to  be  hung  alongside  of  the 
one  depicting  England's  service  to  Egyj^t,  nor 
need  it  fear  comparison. 

As*  or  Japan's  government"!  administration 
in  Korea  since  1910,  the  fairest  comment  is  that 
the  military  government  there  was  not  success- 
ful. Few  military  chiefs  are  of  the  type  affording 
Bucce-sful  colonial  governors,  ^hile  their,  subordi- 
nate officers,  especially  those  of  the  lower  ranks,  are 
almost  always  tactless.     The    Japanese    themselves, 
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from  their  experiences  in  Formosa  as  well  as  in 
Korea,  found  out  this  fact,  aud  in  the  summer  of 
1919  the  mistake  was  corrected  by  Imperial  re- 
script and  civil  governors  replaced  the  military 
ones  in  both  those  provinces.  No  matter  what 
nation  undertakes  it,  military  government  for  a 
dependency  proves  unsatisfactory.  We  found  this 
out  in  the  early  days  of  our  Philippine  experiments, 
where  there  occurred  several  unpleasant  episodes 
of  drastic  "  water  cures "  and  the  like  tyrannical 
exercises  of  power  by  uuder-officers.  It  would 
have  proved  equally  true  in  Cuba  if  in  General 
Wood  we  had  not  happened  to  have  an  adminis- 
trator of  unusual  ability  and  tact  as  well  as  a 
soldier  gaining  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honour 
for  gallantry  when  it  was  harder  to  win  than  of 
late.  Even  the  worst  instances  of  unwisdom  cited 
against  the  Japanese  military  rule  in  Korea  were 
as  beneficent  blessings  in  comparison  with  the 
consistently  continuous  misrule  by  Koreans  which  it 
succeeded. 

American  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Baron  Saito,  lately  appointed  Governor  General 
of  Korea,  although   now   for  twenty  years  out  of 
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the  active  naval  service,  was  in  1898  the  commander 
of  the  Japanese  cruiser  Akitsushima  which  put  into 
Manila  Harbour  just  after  Admiral  Dewey's  great 
victory.  Admiral  Von  Diederich,  bent  on  making 
trouble  for  the  Americans,  sent  his  flag-lieutenant, 
Von  Hintze  (years  later  ISliuister  for  Foreign 
Affairs),  to  persuade  Captain  Saito  to  join  him 
in  resisting  Admiral  Dewey's  regulation  requiring  an 
American  officer  to  visit  every  incoming  vessel,  even 
if  a  war-ship,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  visit  and 
search,"  and  as  such  illegal  and  improper.  Captain 
Saito's  lepiy  was  that  if  he  were  in  Admiral 
Dewey's  place  he  would  act  just  as  he  was  acting, 
and  that  so  far  from  joining  with  Von  Diederich, 
he  accepted  the  visit  from  the  American  officer  as 
a  welcome  act  of  courtesy  !  The  selection  of  such  a 
man  by  the  Mikado  in  the  summer  of  1919  to  be 
his  governor-general  superseding  the  military  gov- 
ernment, and  the  appointment  as  consul  general  by 
our  State  Department  of  Mr.  Ransford  Miller,  one 
of  our  best-equipped  men  in  Far  Eastern  matters, 
augurs  well  for  a  better  mutual  understanding  at 
that  difficult  post. 

After   reading   a  number  of  the   attacks   upon 
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Japan's  behaviour  in  Korea,  alleged  or  actuated  bj 
American  missionaries  in  that  field,  I  happened 
upon  some  incidents  and  facts  which  aroused  my 
suspicions,  so  I  went  to  Seoul  and  investigated 
upon  the  ground.  One  of  these  incident  was  my 
hajipening  to  notice  that  in  a  photograph  sent  from 
Korea  and  punlished  in  a  reputable  American 
magazine  the  uniforms  worn  by  Japanese  soldiers 
who  were  shooting  a  Korean  victim  were  not  the 
uniforms  of  to-day  but  those  MOrn  in  1895  during 
the  Chinese-Russian  war.  The  photograph  proved 
to  be  one  of  an  execution  in  1895  of  a  Cliinese  spy 
caught  in  Korean  costume !  Those  who  sent  thia 
photograph  to  America  for  publication  intended  to 
deceive  the  American  publisher  (  which  tliey  did ) 
and  through  him  his  American  readers ;  people 
who  will  thus  deliberately  deceive  one,  will  not  stop 
at  one  deception  !  , 

The  perusal  of  Doctor  Kobert  Speer's  report 
on  the  missionary  situation  in  Korea  afforded  an- 
other reason  for  my  desire  to  see  for  myself  that 
which  wcs  being  so  severely  attacked  by  the  very 
missionaries  whom  the  fair-minded  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian   Board   of  Foregn   Missions   describes. 
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I  am  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
of  a  Presbytejian  church  in  New  York  City,  and 
therefore  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  the  move- 
ment, but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  strongly 
that  work  in  the  foreign  field  should  always  be 
conducted  with  proper  respect  for  the  government 
there  existing.  A  member  of  an  American  missionary 
family  who  had  lived  twenty  years  in  Seoul  told 
me  they  there  generally  believed  that  the  Japanese 
were  trying  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country  because 
American  teaching  of  Cliristianity  was  subversive  of 
the  Imperial  Government  I  Such  men  and  women, 
earnest,  hard-wOrking  Cliriatians  though  they  be, 
should  remember  that  when  attempt  was  made  to 
draw  from  our  Saviour  a  criticism  of  Roman  taxes,  the 
reply  began  :  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's."  Missionary  methods  that  are  subver- 
eive  of  foreign  governmental  systems  are  un-Chris- 
tian  and  need  changing — and  so  do  the  missionaries  ! 
The  only  comment  or  suggestion  made  to  me  by 
the  Japanese  authorities  regarding  American  mission- 
aries in  Korea  struck  me  as  sound  common  sense. 
They  said :  "Why  don't  you  send  to  Korea  (a 
Japanese  province)  missionaries  who  have  worked  at 
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least  a  year  in  Japan  and  thus,  understanding  the 
Japanese,  do  not  begin  work  in  Korea  with  the 
prejudice  of  ignorance  against  everything  Japanese?" 
Could  anything  be  fairer  than  that  ?  There  are  too 
many  of  our  missionaries  who  have  lived  so  long  in 
Korea  as  to  fiink  they  own  the  country,  and  they 
can  countenance  no  changes  therein,  even  improve- 
ments. In  that  connection  it  is  discouraging  to  note 
that  in  that  flourishing  missionary  field,  with 
hundreds  of  missionaries  and  over  300,000  Korean 
converts,  Cliristianity  seems  to  have  left  its  converts 
about  as  ignorant  and  filthy  as  before  their  conver- 
sion and  nothing  like  so  advanced  in  civilization  and 
decency  of  life  as  the  near-by  Buddhists  and  Shin- 
toists  of  Japan.  Why  ?  Perhaps  some  light  on  the 
answer  can  be  gotten  from  Doctor  Speer's  official 
report,  a  perusal  of  which  hardly  inclines  one  to 
select  as  broad-minded  guides  for  shaping  American 
public  opinion  toward  Japan  some  of  the  men  he 
there  describes.  They  are  doing  faithful  work 
according  to  their  lights,  but  they  are  hardly  qualifi- 
ed for  advisers  upon  international  afi'airs,  in  which 
calm  judgment  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  constant 
desire  for  good-will  among  men. 
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Reverting  to  the  danger  of  foreigners  unthink- 
ingly abusing  a  nation's  hospitality  by  acts  or  teach- 
ings subversive  of  its  authority,  I  must  confess  to 
believing  before  visiting  the  Far  East  that  democr- 
acy was  the  best  form  of  government  for  all  peoples. 
A  study  on  the  spot  of  the  contrast  between  the  ex- 
cellently functioning  Imperial  Government  of  Japan, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  disheartening 
venality  of  many  officials  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
plus  the  situation  in  Siberia  made  too  free  for 
democracy,  has  readjusted  my  point  of  view. 
Democracy  for  peoples  like  the  Anglo-Saxons — 
decidedly  yes  ! — but  for  the  Far  East,  no  !  Kipling 
remarks  that  Russia  Is  an  Eastern  and  not  a  Western 
nation,  and  of  Siberia  especially  is  this  true. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Caslte,  a  distinguisned  Harvard 
graduate,  of  Honolulu,  who  served  in  Siberia  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  states  that  of  the  380 
Bolshevist  Commissars  constituting  their  government 
in  all  parts  of  European  Russia  and  Siberia,  286 
were  Russian  Jews  who  had  lived  in  America,  and 
nearly  all  in  New  York  City's  lower  East  Side. 
With  grim  humor,  thus  did  "  chickens  come  home 
to  roost,"   for   the  Russian   people  at  large  and  the 
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awful  tragedies  of  their' Jewish  pogroms  were  amply 
revenged.  Trotzky  was  evidently  not  the  only  viper 
we  warmed  at  our  national  bosom.  Russia's  experi- 
ments in  democracy  are  even  less  encouraging  than 
China's.  No,  neither  missionaries  nor  American 
commercial  pioneers,  nor  any  other  decent  forward- 
looking  men,  are  faced  the  right  way  when  they 
speak  or  act,  even  unintentionally,  so  as  to  make 
trouble  for  such  a  preserver  of  order  as  the  ancient 
Japanese  govornmental  system  daily  shows  itself  to 
be,  least  of  all  while  living  in  lauds  under  the 
Japanese  flag.  That  system  suits  its  people,  and  if  it 
doesn't  suit  any  of  our  people,  it  would  be  well  if 
they  came  home,  for  better  relations  between  our 
country  and  Japan  are  of  the  first  importance. 

If  a  readjustment  of  the  situation  in  California 
could  be  effected,  and  if  American  public  opinion 
will  consent  to  enlightenment  upon  the  Shantung 
and  Korean  questions,  not  only  will  a  long  step  be 
taken  toward  restoring  feelings  similar  to  those  of 
1905  between  our  two  peoples  but  also  two  objects 
will  be  achieved,  important  alike  to  the  Japanese  and 
to  American  labour  and  American  capital.  Japan 
has  been  placed  alongside  Asian  markets  by  the  "  act 
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of  God"  but  she  needs  American  capital  to  develop 
them.  Our  capital,  seeking  outlets  to  Asian  markets 
(Iherebj  giving  added  employment  to  American 
labour,)  needs  the  advantages  of  Oriental  cooperation 
which  China's  neighbour,  Japan,  controls  for  geogra- 
phical and  racial  reasons.  The  best  international 
"  deal  "  is  that  which  benefits  both  parties  thereto, 
and  here  is  such  a  combination. 
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ANTh JAPANESE   AGITATION   IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


By   Colonel   John   P.   Irish. 


Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  editorial 
entitled  "Japan  and  America"  in  your  issue  for 
March  18,  1920.  "What  you  say  in  protest  against 
Senator  Phelan's  foolish  utterances  is  all  true.  But 
your  protests  are  not  strong  enough.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  even  here  in  California,  Mr.  Phelan's 
home  state,  there  are  many  men  and  women  who  are 
^ashamed  of  him  and  his  demagogic  agitation  against 
the  Japanese.  He  has  told  liets  about  our  Japanese 
residents  in  California  and  has  incited  race  prejudice 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  political  cohorts  seem  to 
meet  but  little  opposition  to  the  policy  of  persecu- 
tion which  they  have  launched  against  the  Japan- 
•€se,  a  policy  which  is   no  better    than  the    pogrom 
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prepetrated  against  the  Jews  ia  certain  parts  in 
Europe. 

I  hear  that  our  Christian  missionaries  in  Korea 
are  very  critical  about  the  Japanese  administrtion 
in  that  peninsula.  I  sometime  "wonder  whether 
we  have  any  right  to  criticise  whatever  you  have 
done  in  Korea,  when  our  own  demagogues  and 
politicians,  in  the  guise  of  statesmen  and  publicists, 
are  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  lies  and  a  shame- 
ful agitation  against  lawabiding,  industrious,  un- 
obtrusive, progressive  Japanese  in  our  midst.  I  do 
indeed  think  that  if  our  church  has  no  courage  to 
speak  out  and  denounce  these  politicians,  it  might 
just  as  well  go  out  of  business,  and  recall  our  mission- 
aries from  Japan,  for  I  can  not  believe  that  the 
Orient  cares  for  the  kind  of  Christianity  which 
permits  the  instigators  of  race  hatred  to  ply  their 
pogrom  trade  with  impunity. 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  the  present  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  California. 

The  present  anti-Japanese  agitation,  like  the 
anti-Chinese  movement  of  years  ago,  has  the  same 
psychology  as  the  Russian  anti-Jewish  jjogrom, 
which  always  starts   with    the    lie   Ihat   Jews   have 
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murdered  Christian  children  to  use  their  blood  in 
the  rites  of  the  Synagogue.  The  leader  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  pogrom  is  Senator  Phelan.  An  election 
is  approaching.  He  has  made  no  record  of  any 
benefit  to  the  state  in  the  Senate  ;  so  he  must  divert 
attention  from  his  uselessness  as  a  senator  by  attack- 
ing the  Japanese  and  trying  to  stampede  the  state  by 
lying  about  them. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  take  up  his  public  state- 
ments and  those  of  his  helpers  in  this  ignoble  work 
and  prove  them  false,  not  by  my  word,  but  by 
official  and  other  indisputable  authority. 

Senator  Phelan  began  his  pogrom  by  publishing 
that  an  American  company  had  sold  to  Japanese 
800,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
Imperial  Valley. 

The  American  company  at  once  proved  this  to 
be  a  lie.     It  had  not  sold  land  anywhere  to  Japanese. 

INJr.  Phelan  then  changed  his  statement  and 
charged  that  the  Mexican  government  had  sold 
800,000  acres  of  land  adjoining  our  boundary  to 
Japanese,  and  that  this  was  a  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine ! 

The  Mexican  government   immediately   replied 
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with  proof  that  it  had  not  sold  land  anywhere  t<y 
Japanese,  and  as  Senator  Phelan  had  claimed  that 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  United  States  caa 
dictate  to  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America 
■what  private  parties  may  own  land  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion, President  Carranza  very  promptly  and  proper- 
ly repudiated  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  November,  Mr.  Phelan  published  in  the 
Oiico  "  Enterprise "  that  he  had  been  approachsd 
by  a  Japanese  who  presented  a  letter  from  our 
Ambassador  to  Tokyo,  and  who  proposed  that  we 
should  surrender  the  whole  Imperial  Valley  to  the 
Japanese. 

But  the  Senator  had  furnished  a  clue  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  story  by  naming  a  letter  from  our 
Ambassador,  and  soon  changed  the  slory,  and  in  its 
new  form  it  was  published  in  the  "  California  Cul- 
tivator "  of  January  31,  1920,  as  follows  : 

"  When  I  left  Washington  an  American  repre- 
senting powerful  Japanese  organizations  said  to  be 
backed  by  the  Japanese  government,  proposed  that 
Americans  be  ousted  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  it  be  turned  over  to  the  Japanese." 

Notice  that  in  this  last  version  no   names  are 
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mentioned,  and  no  clue  gis'en,  not  even  finger 
marks.  As  no  Japanese  and  no  American  can  be 
thought  of  to  be  fool  enough  to  go  to  Mr.  Phelan 
with  such  an  idiotic  proposition,  the  statement  has 
the  face  of  a  lie  in  both  versions. 

In  November  he  made  a  speech  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Oakland.  After  some  vagrant 
vituperation  of  the  Japanese,  he  ventured  upon  a 
specific  statement  to  call  attention  to  the  ''horrible 
condition  of  Merced  County,  overrun  by  Japanese 
who  own  there  5,000  acres  of  the  best  farm  land  ia 
the  county," 

I  immediately  wrote  to  the  Recorder  of  Merced 
County  to  let  me  know  the  acreage  owned  by  Japan- 
ese. In  reply  he  sent  me  the  1919  report  of  the 
County  Assessor,  just  made  to  the  State  Controller. 
The  Assessor  says  there  are  185  Japanese  in  Merced 
County.  They  own  395  acres  of  farm  land  and  3S 
town  lots.  There  are  17  Japanese  children  in  the 
primary  schools  and  two  in  the  high  school.  The 
white  neighbours  of  the  Japanese  all  say  they  are 
good  people  to  do  business  with  and  unobjectionable!. 

On  the  18th  of  last  December  Mr.  Phelaa 
made  an  anti-Japanese  speech  to  the  Commonwealth 
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C]ub  in  San  Francisco^  iu  which  he  sa"d  that  Japan- 
ese births  in  California  were  three  to  one  white  birth. 

The  official  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health-, 
sent  to  me  hy  Mr.  Ross,  Registrar  of  Vital 
Statistics,  shows  for  1918  : 

White  births 50,898 

Japanese  births 4,378 

The  records  of  the  Board  of  Health  show  more 
white  births  in^the  tingle  year  1919  than  Japanese 
births  in  the  full  ten  years  preceding.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion  strung  other  lies  on  this  birth  rate 
lie,  like  beads  on  a  string. 

In  their  statements  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  of  the  United  States  Senate,  both 
Senator  Phelan  and  Mr.  McClatchy  said  that  there 
were  in  California  20,000  picture  brides  and  that 
"they  usually  each  give  birth  to  a  child  once  a  year." 
The  official  report  of  the  California  Board  of 
Health  for  1919  records  4,378  Japanese  births  in 
the  state  for  that  year.  So  that  the  imaginary 
picture  brides,  20,000  in  number,  reported  by 
Phelan  and  McClatchy,  more  than  16,000  must 
have  been  asleep   at  the   switch. 

After   Governor   Stephens   refused    to   call    an 
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extra  sessloa  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  anti-Japauose 
laws,  Phelan  said  in  Washinglon  that  the  Governor 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  Japanese  Association 
warmly  thanking  him  for  his  refusal:  and  Phelan 
published  the  letter. 

I  wrote  the  Governor's  office  asking  if  he  had 
received  such  a  letter.  The  answer  was  :  "Phelan's 
statement  is  an  absolute  lie." 

There  are  men  in  San  Francisco  who  know  the 
inside  fads  about  this  little  comedy.  When  those 
facts  are  made  public,  as  they  undoubtedly  will  be, 
the  Senator  will  have  to  face  an  embarrassing  situa 
tion.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Governor  never  received  the  letter. 

Recently  a  questionable  item  in  a  naval 
appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Phelan 
demanded  its  passage  as  necessary  to  the  defense  of 
this  coast,  for  he  said,  ''the  largest  Japanese  warship 
lies  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu."  , 

A  few  days  later  the  Associated  Press  published 
from  its  agent  in  Honolulu  that  no  Japanese  warship 
was  in  Hawaiian  waters,  nor  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
Commenting  on  this,  tlie  Xew  York  ''Sun"  said  may- 
be Senator  Phelan  does  not  know  where  Hawaii  is  ! 
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The  Senator  has  uttered  other  defamatory 
statements,  and  every  one  is  a  lie.  Tliey  are  as 
thick  in  his  record  as  cooties  in  a  battle  trench.  I 
leave  him  now  to  attend  to  the  cuse.s  of  his  com- 
panions in  falsehood  and  exaggeration. 

I  dislike  to  say  that  Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  of 
the  Sacramento  "  Bee "  intentionally  lies,  but  his 
bitter  prejudice  and  hatred  have  fed  his  credulity 
until  he  has  become  a  "  carrier "  people  ts  some 
are  "  carriers  "  of  typhoid.  Mr.  McClatchy  has 
published  that  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1919,  8,678  Japanese  were  found  to  be 
illegally  in  this  country  and  were  arrested  and 
deported. 

Now  the  official  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  shows  nine  Japanese  deported  for  be- 
ing illegally  in  the  country,  in  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1918. 

The  Commissioner's  report  for  the  next  year, 
ending  June  30,  1919,  shows  117  contraband 
Japanese  were  apprehended  and  deported.  So  for 
the  full  year  covered  by  Mr.  McClatchy's  state- 
ment, the  official  report  shows  only  126  Japanese 
illegally   in   the   country   and  dej)orted.      I   wrote 
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the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  asking 
the  foundation  for  Mr.  McClatchy's  statement,  and 
tliat  official  seems  to  think  that  his  official  report, 
above  quoted,  is  sufficient  answer.  The  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  against  the  truth  of 
McClatchy's  figures,  since  tlie  arrest  of  so  large 
a  number  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
newspapers  and  of  tlie  Japanese  Consul.  Mr. 
McCiatchy  follows  Iiis  apocryphal  figures  with  tlie 
statement  that  "  No  account  is  taken  of  the  picture 
brides  who  arrived."  This  is  not  true.  They  all 
had  to  land  at  the  Immigration  Station  and  to  be 
registered,  undergo  a  physical  examination,  and 
their  names  and  those  of  their  husbands  recorded. 

In  Mr.  McClatchy's  statement  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  he  said  the 
Japanese  on  landing  at  first  drive  white  labor  out  by 
working  for  low  wages  and  then  proceed  to  conquer 
everything.  This  statement  is  not  true.  I  am  a 
farmer  and  know,  as  do  all  farmers,  there  was  no 
white  labor  to  drive  out.  Instead  of  working  for 
low  wages,  the  Japanese  in  California  are  paid  the 
highest  farm  wages  iu  tlie  world,  and  they  are  the 
most  industrious  and  skilful  land  people  in  the  state. 


The  glaring  falselioocis  of  Honorable  John  S. 
Cliarabers  I  have  already  answered.  Tlie  lies 
in  the  newsjiapers  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
One  in  the  "Call"  may  suffice.  That  paper- 
under  infuriating  headliness,  published  that  Japan, 
ese  stevedores  in  loading  an  Araerioan  cargo  of 
vegetable  oils  had  maliciously  punched  holes  in 
the  tin  containers  with  loading  TioolfS,  and  the  oil 
leaked  out,  and  this  was  done  to  damage  American 
commerce.  The  owner  of  the  oil  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  officers  of  the  ship  at  once  exposed  the 
story  as  a  malicious  lie,  and  so  did  Lloyds,  whosa 
surveyor  in  Kobe  watched  the  loading  and  certified 
the  proper  condition  of  the  cargo.  Then  it  was 
shown  by  the  same  parties  that  Japanese  stevedores 
use  no  loading  hooks.  But  did  the  "  Call  "  correct 
the  lie  ?  Not  up  to  date. 

Another  member  of  Phelan's  pogrom  gang 
publishes  that  Japanese  have  leased  ten  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  Sutler  Basin.  Go  to  the  maps 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Reclamation  Board  and 
you  find  that  in  the  whole  Sutter  Basin,  from  the 
mouth  of  Butte  Slough  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Sacramento    and    Feathar   rivers,    there    are  only 
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sixty  tliousand  acres.  Bat  people  who  don't  know 
what  or  where  Sutter  Basin  is  read  that  ten  million 
lie  and  rush  to  join  the  anti-Japanese  pogrom. 

Senator  Phelan  has  published  a  study  of  the 
''  hybrids ",  as  he  calls  then;,  half  Japanese  and 
half  white  children.  I  refuse  to  accept  his  as  an 
expert  opinion. 

During  the  anti-Chinese  pogrom  there  were  long 
and  hot  discussions  over  Chinese  and  white  hybrids, 
impossibility  of  assimilation,  etc.  But  the  multi- 
millionaire Chinese,  Ah  Fong,  of  Honolulu,  had  a 
bevy  of  charming  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  was 
half  and  half  Portuguese  and  Hawaiian.  The  An 
Fong  girls  were  the  toast  of  the  Pacific,  beautiful 
and  accomplished  and  they  all  married  well,  to 
white  gentlemen,  several  of  the  husbands  being 
officers  in  the  American  army  and  navy. 

It  is  demonstrated  by  the  foregoing  that  poli- 
ticians are  trying  to  stampede  the  people  to  do  an  act 
of  dishonor  against  an  industrious,  and  law-abiding 
people.  The  proposed  initiative  measure  has  to  go 
back  to  the  cruelties  attending  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Spain,  to  find  an  equal  in  cruelty,  in- 
humanity, and  dishonor.     It  violates  our  treaty  with 
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Japan  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  our  own 
Constitution,  and  is  a  proper  offspring  of  the 
disgraceful  lies  from  which  it  comes.  I  stand  for 
American  honor,  decency,  and  fair  play  j  I  stand  for 
what  is  called  our  Christian  civilization  and  wonder 
if  there  is  enough  of  its  spirit  in  California  to  save 
the  honor  of  the  state. 

A  little  retrospection  ought  to  calm  the  temper 
of  this  discu^iou  and  conBne  it  to  the  truth.  When 
San  Francisco  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  and 
levelled  by  fire,  and  thousands  of  its  people  had  no 
food  or  shelter,  their  cry  for  help  went  out  to  the 
world.  The  only  country  that  heard  and  heeded 
was  Japan.  That  government  immediately  sent  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  gold  to  the  relief  committee, 
of  which  Senator  Phelan  was  a  member.  A  few 
months  later  the  San  Francisco  School  Board  kicked 
all  Japanese  children  out  of  the  public  schools,  and 
its  secretary  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  Japanese 
children  did  nothing  but  study  in  school  and  in  the 
examinations  took  the  prizes  and  promotions  that  the 
white  children  ought  to  have  ! 

1904   Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  California. 
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